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The individuals who use, or neglect to use, an 
innovation such as mainstxeaming are the key to success or failure in 
change efforts. The_ concepts cf individual stages of concern about an 
innovation and levels _qf use of the innovations are discussed. It is 
suqaested that these dimensions can be used as diagnostic tools for 
facilitating change and as evaluation tools for determining the 
degree of success^ Processes^ procedures^ and. concepts that can be 
used to analyze the change processes and to plan and design changes 
are described. Sample data from a Dean *;s Grant Project are used to 
illustrate these processes. I irplementation strategies and some 
gtiidinc principles for change agents are presented. 
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CO ABSTRACT. The individual users and nonusers af an innovc: j. ^uch as 

f-H Thainstrearhing are the key to success or failure in change cf/c Xs. 7r? :his 

0S chapter, the cdncepts of individual Stages of Cohcerh about /» ^yoY^: 

I lion and Levels of Use of the rnnovation are described. The^>,: o. r-t. j- 

_ sions can be used us diagnostic tools for facilitating change and ck^x-zic- 

~T tion tools for determining the degree of success. Sample da^,: frou a 

Dean's Grant Project are used to illustrate the concepts and prbcesaes 
described. The chapter includes descriptions of a set of implementation 
strategies and some gjjiding principles for change facilitators. 
___^^R?^P?J^^PRL9^^^^ schools and colleges is a popular topic of 
conversation among policy makers, administrators, teachers, and profes- 
sors, all of whom have their own opinions about the ease and difficuL 
ties, challenges and frustrations of change efforts they have experienced. 
The hear-'iTifdmous studies of Paul Mort suggesting that it takes abrost 
50 years for educatiorial innovations to reach nearly all schools are often 
cited, ^rid frustratioTis over the slowness^^^^ ^^P^3?^?ffR^P^^}h'^ t^l^^l^ 
of the latest great innovation tried are brought forth as testimony for the 
futility of atterhpting systematic change. 




.eahwhiie, prbfessibrial educators, admihistratore,' legislative 
bodies, and bur consumers — the students and public — are insisting 
that more and faster changes occur in our educational institutions: More 
educational innovations and innovative processes are being developed 
and promoted: New forms of accountability^ closer scrutiny of present- 
day practice, and general disappointment with the promise of education 
are leading to the inevitable requests and increasing demands for more 
change. 

The mainstreaming movement is an excellent example of the presem 
dilemma of society. Legislative bodies, professional educators, re- 
searchers, and educatibhal administrators all became aware of a set of 
existing inadequacies and inconsistencies in our educational system. 
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Strategies for change 

therefore, a change_was required. In the case of maihstreamihg, the re- 
quired changes die%v^ large scale, affecting hot dhly schools but teach- 
er-educiation institutions across the cbunny as well. Maihstreaihihg is 
one requirement affecting educational practice and necessitating some 
degree of change in 'nearly every educational institution. 

With mainstreaming, as with other changes, there is a great deal of 
uncertainty ahibhg administfatdrs, faculties, and policy makers about ex- 
actly how to accomplish the desired change. The tendency always is to 
focus too narrowly on the change itself and hot to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the processes and procedures for ihstitutidhalizihg the proposed 
change: It seems that viewing change as a process subject to rational 
decision making, anticipation, and planning occure rarely. Rather, main- 
streaming, or whatever the innovation, is simply assumed to be ihcdrpd- 
rated if one adds its name to the list of things that one is already doing. 

This chapter describes some processes, procedures, and concepts that 
can be u2>ed to analyze the change process and to plan and design chjmge 
efforts. These cbricepts are the result of extensive research at the Research 
and Develbpiherit Center for teacher Education at the University of Tex- 
as at Austin (supported by the National Institute for Education). The 
concepts result from extensive experiehce with the implemehtatidh of in- 
novations and analysis of the change literature. The underlying premise 
48 behind this research, and this chapter, is that change can be plahhed and 
facilitated in personalized ways that will increase the effectiveness of the 
innovation and reduce the trauma that is experienced by the individuals 
involved: Unexpected events and problems wiH occur^ but the skilled 
change manager can anticipate steps and productively facilitate the 
change process. 

The concepts presented here cannot be implemented and used unless 
change facilitators are thoughtful people cdncemed about individuals. 
Whether the change is being facilitated by a dean, department chaiipef- 
son, principal, superihtendeht, or ah outside change agent, the responsi- 
bility for the implementation effort must be. in the hands of a thinking 
being who will take time to analyze the change effort undenvay from the 
point of view of not only the innovation that is being impremehted but 
the djitamics of the change situation as it affects each individual in- 
volved, as well: 

The assumptions underlying the research at the Research and Devel- 
opment Center for Teacher Education are described first. Then a set of 
concepts are presented am interrelated by describing the Concerns- 
Based Adoptibri Model (C3AM). T^wb dimensibns of the model are em- 
phasized: (a) Stages of Concern Abbut the Innovation and (b) Levels of 
Use of the Ihhbvatioh. They are the key diagnostic tools for use by 
change faciitatdrs. A series df implementatidh strat^es are described 
next. These strategies have been identified through analysis df past ef^ 
forts to implement innovations similar to maihstrearnihg (e.g., team 
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teaching. Individually Guided Education) in teacher-education institu- 
tions. Several of Sese sSategjes ire ^ frequently used ^i^ school set- 
tings: A brief case study is then presented to Hic^trate how the concepts 
that have been pr^ented can be used to describe, plan, and monitor a 
change effort: The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of irnplica- 
tions for school personnel who will be implementing mainstreamirtg or 
similar innovations. 

Assumptions About Chasge is Edueatibsal {astitutibns 

__Uhderlyihg the research oh the Concerns-Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM) are a set of assumptions (Hall, Wallace, & DosseS, 1973). Al- 
though several of^these assumptions are common to many other diaSge 
models, others provide a unique emphasis to GBAM; In pr^enting these 
assumptions and in tiSe remainder of this diapter, there are frequent ref- 
erences to the "irmovation." In thinking about these concepts and strate- 
gies, the reader shotild keep in mind that the word ''inndvatidn'' is tised 
generically to include both new processes arid products. These inrtova- 
tidns may be relatively small, such as regular change in te3ctlx)oks, or 
very large arid complex, such as the irnplemehtatidh of cbrripetehcy- 
based_ teacher education, Iridiyidually Guided Education, or rxiainstream- 
ing._ Our research indicates that the concepts and procedures described 
apply to many different tyF>es of changes, thus, the general term "inno- 
vation" is used rather than ''mainstreamihg" of the title of some other 
specific change. 

There foHow the key assumptions underlying GBAM: 
1: €himgeisaproce^, not nn event: the implementation of inimova- 
tions is not accomplished by the occurrence of a single event; rather, 
from the faculty's point of view, change is a process that may cover as 
long as several years. Time and experience are required td develdp riew 
skills and organize resources td use sm inndvatidn effectively. All too 
dften, decisidn makers treat change as if it were ah event made up of 
singular decisions, annduhcerriehts, and prbclarhatidhs that a change has 
b«en accomplished. However, from the innovation user's point of view, 
change is much mc?re cdrhplex. 

2. Change is made by individuals first and then by institutions: An insti- 
tution cannot be described as having, changed unS the individuals with- 
in it chOTged whatjhey are doing in relation to the innovation. It is 
Bkely thaj key administrators will have to change first by dpeitly sup- 
porting an innovation: Ultimately, however, the various individuals who 
are required to use the innovation will have td dd so befdre it can be said 
that the institution as a whole has chariged. Further, in managing and 
facilitating a charlge effdrt, it is critical to focus on the individuals at 
their various points and phases within the process of impleihentation 
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since they will be at different points ahd> therefore, will need different 
types of assistance. 

3. Change is a highly personal experience. All too often, the peironal 
side of change is completely neglected or omitted Srom consideration: For 
every person involved in a change, including change facilitators, there 
^.P^^^^^^.P^^^^P^^i'^^' frustrations, cmd satisfactions: Failui'e to ac- 
teowledge and attend to the personal side of change is probably one of 
the key reasons that so many change attempts fail. 

4: Change entails developmental growth in feelings and skills in relation to 
the innovation. A part of CBAM proposes identifiable develdpinehtal 
stages and levels that individuals are likely to move through in relation 
to a change. These stages arid levels are described further in the next 
section. 

Implications of th^ preceding assumptions are many. The people, 
rather thari the inn9vation, probably should be the hrsi point of focus for 
interventions. All too often, it appears that diange facilitators become 
overly preoccupied with the technology and trappings of the innovation 
arid ne^ect to attend to Se people who will use it. Further, the identifi- 
series of stages and levels that individuals move through 
when implementing an irmovation suggests that the change facilitator 
will likely need to use different interventions for different people at dif^ 
50 ferent times. This implication leads to another assumption. 

G. The change facilitator must function in highly adaptive, sysiemic, and 
personalized ways if change is to be facilitated most effidehily and effectively 
for the individual and for the institution as a whole, Ghange facilitators 
must constantly assess the state of the scene, anticipate the potential con- 
sequences of actions across the system, and adapt their actions accord- 
in^y. How all these assumptions and potential implications are interre- 
lated in the model is described in the next section. 

the Concerns^Based Adoption Model (£BA3f j 

CBAM was developed fdUdwing approximately 10 years of extensive 
field experience arid study of charige attempts. Oiie source of ideas was 
the resear A of Frarices Fuller, who had studied ihe "cbhcems" of pre- 
service arid iriservice teachers. Other parts of the research were drawn 
frbrii the literature on change (e.g., Havelock, 1971; Miles, 1964; Rogers & 
Shberhakev, 1971). Still other parts of the model are based upon tiSe clini- 
cal experiences of the authors who had worked extensively as both 
school-based and higher education-based internal and external change 
ag^te. 

& suin, €BAM views the change process within formal organizations 
as entailing the indi\adual''i moving through seven identifiable Stagesjof 
Concern About the inncvation and eight Levels of Use of the Innovation. The 
change facilitator's fiirictidri is (a) to diagnose at what stage of concern 
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and level df use the individii^ is and (b) to adapt his/her interventions 
accordingly. This persondize^ activity takes place within the -context of 
the whole oiganization and is limited to whatever resources the change 
facilitator has available. 

Recent research at the Texas R&D Center has focused on initial verifi- 
cation of the Stages of Concern and Levels of Use. A 35-item question- 
naire and an open-ended cbhcerns statement have been developed to 
measure Stages of Concern. A focused interview procedure has been de- 
veloped to measure Level of Use. These measures have been used to 
review research studies, and change facilitator have used them in a vari- 
ety of dinical settings. Findings these vanous activities are de- 
scribed briefly in the foHowing sections: 

STAGES OF CONCERhl ABOUT THE INNOVATION 

Fuller (1969), in her pioneering research on the concerns of student 
teachers, prdpHosed that those concerris moved through four levels, fiom 
unfeMed to self to task and, ulfimatei y, to mpaci concerns. 

Unrelated concerns are those that do i:ot deal wiS Se teaching bisk or 
teaching activiti^ at all. These concerns involve other parts of the teach- 
ef's life space, inaudingJtisSer social life and other college classes- 

Seif-canc^s focus upon the effect of teaching upon the teachers 

themselves. These concerns are not student oriented; they deal with how 
^.^^^LP^^'^^y about and perceives his/her develbpirxg role 
as a teacher: 

Task concerns, as the name implies, focus on the rhahagraieht and 
logistics of teaching. TThey include, typically, concern about cbm]^efing 
all the lesson plans arid other time-related and managenal aspect of the 
teaching act. 

Ultimately, Fuller found that student teachere, and Specially experi- 
^ced inservice teachei3^begih to repress many types of impact concerns. 
These ^ncems fi><^s 3niectly on the teaching-learning act; what children 

teachers themselves can do to iriiprdve their 

professional competence. 

Recent r^arS (Hail, 1976; Hall & Rutherford, 1976) has derdohstrat- 
ed that the concept of concerns prbfSosed by^ Fuller also applies to ihdi- 
vidrals who are involved in change. Seven Stages of Concern About ah 
Innovation have been identified; they are described in Table 1. 

As Fuller found with student teachers, innovation users tend to prog- 
ress from lower Stages of Concern to higher Stages of ConcOTi dtSng the 
implementation proems, assuming that the innovaSon is a worthy one 
arid_thc irnplerhentatioh effort has been effectively facilitated. 

Research has further shown, however, tfet people dc not experience 
one Stage of Concerh_at a time; rather an individual has a concerns pro- 
file. There are concerns at all stages, but some Stages of Concern are 
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Table i 

Stages of Concern About the Innovation* 

6 REFCCUSING: ITie focus is on explciratibri of more universal j^enefits from the 
innovation, ihcludirlg the possibility of major changes or repiacement with a 
mote powerful alternative. Individaal has definite ideas about alternatives to the 

P*PP9^j°?^^?y^S "9?^ _ 

5 COLLABORATION: The focus is bri coordination and cooperation with others 
regarding use of the innovation: 

4 CONSEQUENCE: Attention focuses or. impact of the innovaiion on students in 
his/her iimhediate spliere of influence. The focus is on relevaice of the innova- 
tion for students, evaluation of studenj ^^tcomK, induding performance and 
competencies, and changes needed to increase student outcomes. 
$ i^ANAGEMENT: Attention is focused on the processes an^ taste of using the 
irihovatibh and the best use bf information and resources: issues related to effi- 
ciency, oxganizing, managing, scheduling, and time demands are utmost. 
2 PSRSDNAL: Individual is uncertain about the demands of th^ 
his/her inadequacy to meet those demands, and his/her role with the innovation. 
This includes an^ysis of his/her role in relation to the reward structure of the 
organization, decision making and consideration of pofential conflicts with exist- 
ing structures or personal corrirhitmerit. Financial or status irnplicatibns bf the 
program for self and colleagues rriay also be reflected. 

1 INFORMATIONAL: A general awareness of the innovation and interest in 
learning more detail about it is indicated. The person seems to be unwbrried 
about himself/herself in relation to the innbvatibrl. She/he is iilterested in sub- 
stantive aspects of the innbvatibn in a selfless manner such as general character- 
istics, effects, aiid requirements for use. 

6 AWARENESS: Little concern abbut br involvement with the innovation is 
indicated. ./ 

more intense than others. For example, an individual who is first hearing 
and learning about an innovation generally v^iU have most intense con- 
cerns at Stages 0, 1, and 2; concerns will be most intense about "what is 
it" (Stage 1, Infdnnational) and "what does it mean for nte" (Stage 2, 
Periphal). This cpncerris profile is presented as the solid line in Figtire 1. 

The dashed line in Figure I represents the concerns profile that is 
tjrpically found with early users of an innovation. Their most intense 
concerns focus oh managenient of the inndvatibri (Stage 3). Their Stage 1 
and 2 concerns decrease in intensity while their impact cpricems (Stages 
4, 5, and 6) gradually increase in intensity. Earfy users bf ah Irinbvatibh 
typically aie most concerned about the time, logistics, and task require- 
ments related to use of the innovation. 

•Original concept froin G. E: HaH, C. Wallace, Jr., & W. A. Dossett. A devel- 
opmental conceptuaii7>»»tion of the adoption process within educational institu- 
tions. Austin: Research and Development Center for Teacher Education The 
University of Texas, 1973. 
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SEAges of Concern 

l^cy: = Nonuser = Experienced User 

----- = Inexperienced User + + + + + = Renewing User 

Fig. 1. HypbUiesized development of Stages of Concerns 



It is not until the individual becomes more experienced and person- 
ally comfortable with arid sophisticated in the use of the innovation that 
he/she begins to have various types of impact concerns. The last two 
profiles in Figure 1 represent degrees of more: experienced ot impact- 
concerned individuals. Exp)eriericed and most effective innovation users 
tend to have intense Stage 4, 5, and 6 concerns with Stage 0, 1, 2, and 3 
concerns of less intensity. 
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Depending oh the individual,, the ihhbvatibri, arid the institution, 
any one of Stages 4, 3, and 6 will be most intense at a given time. At 
Stage 4, ihdividtaals are most cbncerried about how they, by themselves, 
can have more impact upon the innovation, wh:?e at Stage 5, the concern 
shifts to collaborating with other innovation users or coHeagues in order 
to increase impact: Stage 6 concerns focus on changes that couid be made 
in the innovation of, perhaps, replacement of the innovation with some- 
thing that would work better. Inddentally, our i^earch suggests that 
individuals are hot likely to have high Stage 5 and 6 profiles unless there 
is institutional support for those concerns. 

To d^te, research on the concept of Stages of Concern has dembh- 
strated that they can be reliably and Validly measured (Hall, George, & 
Rutherford, 1977) and that with different innovations, the rates of devel- 
opment and movement are different through the Stages of Concern. The 
concept, therefore, is proposed as one key tool for diagnosing, monitor- 
ing, and facilitating a change effort: 

LEVELS OF USE OF THE rNNOVAHON 

Levels of Use (LoU) is the second key dimension of CBAM for view- 
ing individuals as they are involved in implementation. Stages of Con- 
cern focus upon the feelings and perceptions of the individual while 
Levels of Use describe the individual's actual perfomtance and behaviors 
in relation to the innovation. There have been identified eight Levels of 
Use that are demonstrated by individuals as they implement an innova- 
tion. These Levels of Use are presented in Table 2. 

The Levels- bf Use dimehsibh ranges frbm hbhUse, where the individ- 
ual is not doing anything in relatibh tb the innbvatibri, tb mechanical 
use, where the individual makes^^adaptatibhs ahd, adjusted use bf the 
innovation to make it more efficient and usable for hiih/her, tb various 
tjrpes of "refiheinent," where ada]f?tatibhs are made in the innovation for 
the purpose of increasing student outcomes. The Levels of Use have been 
operatiohalJy defined in what is called The Levels of Use Chart- (see Hall, 
tbudcs, Rutherford, & Newlove, 1975): 

Several striking implications that are important for change facilitators 
come out of Levels of Use research: One implication, is that it is possible 
to find individuals within so-called "innovative" schools and colleges, 
where an innovation is supposed tb be fully implemented, who are at 
Level bf Use 0, Notiuse. We alsb have fbuhd in several research studies 
that in so-called cbhtrbl groups, whb, supposedly, are hot using the ih- 
novatibh or treatment^ .ihdividuals_cah be found who, in fact, are using 
the innovation (Hall & Loucks, 1977). 

Another implication of Levels of Use for change facilitators is illus- 
trated in Table 3. More individuals are at Level 111 (Mechanical) use in 
the first year of use than in subsequent years, and the number of mdi" 
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Table 2 

Levels of Use of Tfie Innbvatibn* 

0 NONUSE: State in which the user has little or no knowledge of the innovation, 
no involvement with the innovation, and is dbirig nothing toward becoming 
involved. 

1 ORIENTATibN: State in which the user has recently acquired or is acquiring 
information about the innovation ard/br has recently explored or is exploring its 
value orientation and its demands upon user and user systern. 

il PREPARATiON: State in which the user is preparing for first use of the 
innovation. 

: in l^CHANICAt USE: State in which the user focuses most effort on Se short- 
term, day-to-day use of the innovation with little time for reflection. Changes in 
use are made more to meet use needs than client needs. The user is primarily 
engaged in a stepwise attempt to master the tasks required to use the innovation, 
bfteri resulting in disjointed and supeifidi^ 

rVA ROUilNEi Stale in which use of the innovation is stabilized. Few if any 
changes are being made in bngbihg use. Little preparatibn or thought is being 
given tb improving inhbvatibh use or its consequences. 

rVB i^F&IEMENT: State in which the user varies the use of the ihnpyatibn to 
increase the impact on clients within immediate sphere bf influence. Variations 
are based on knbwlelge bf both short- and Ibhg-tenh consequences for clients. 

V INTEGRATION: State in which the user is combining own efforts to use the 
innovation with related activities bf colleagues tb achieve a collective impact bh 
cliehrs within their cbmrhbri sphere bf influence. 

VI l^sfEWAt; State in which the user reevaluate the quality bf use of the innb^ 
vation, seeks major rnodificatibn of br alternatives to present inhbvatibh to 
achieve increased impact bh clients, exarhihes new developments in the field, 
and explores new go;Us for self and the system. 

yiduals at Level WA (Routine) and above increases after the first year: 
Thus, it wbuld se€:m important for managers of the change process to 
anticipate that in implementing mpinstreaming or other innovations, 
many individuals are likely tb be at a Mechanical Level of Use during the 
first cycle of iinplementatibn. 

A further finding &orn Se research was the establishrhent of the IVA 
Routine Level: An^yses of the first several studies Sat jvere based on 
stratified samples very quickly demonstrated that a surprisingly large 
percentage of the users of innovations were using it in a "routine" way. 
They were not making adajptations or changes in what they were doing. 
It now appears tha^ roughly 40-50 penrent bf the Users bf aii irmovatibri 
in a stratified sample will be at this level. 

*Excerpted from The LoU chart: Operational definitions of Levels of Use of the 
Innovation. Austiri: Research and Development Center for Teacher Educatibn, 
The University of Texas, 1975. 
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Table 3 

Distribution of Users Within Each Level oj Use by 
Years of Experience for Two innovations, Fall 1974 



_ Yen rs of fy pp^rienca with Teaming 

Levels 4th_Year 

of Ijse _ _ 1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year or More 



ttt 

111 


41% 


16% 


11% 


10% 


TV A 


51% 


80% 


73% 


72% 


IW D 


6% 


0% 


9% 


10% 


V 


2% 


4% 


7% 


3% 


Vi 


0% 


0% 


0% 


..5%_ 




N = 87 


N=25 


N = 7D 


N = 101 




Years of Expencnce With !7iOdules 




Leyeis 








4th Year 


of Use 


1st Year 


2rid Year 


3rd^^r__._ 




III 


22% 


10% 


11% 


15% 


IVA 


46% 


54% 


37% 


37% 


IVB 


22% 


21% 


33% 


15% 


V 


12% 


10% 


11% 


30% 


VI 


4% 


5% 


7% 


4% 




N = 50 


N = 39 


W=57 


N=27 



Excerpted from G. E. Hall & S. F. Lbucks, A develdpinental tnodel for detennin- 
ing whether the treatment is actually irrtplemented; Am^rizun Educational Research 
Journal Sumnter 1977, 263-276: 

THE CONCERNS-BASED CHANGE FACILITATOR Dsl THE CSMA 
CONTEXT 

\^ 

In viewing Stages of Concern and Levels of Use within the totality of 

CBAM, the change facilitator, whether the dean, another acfanmistattor, 
or a designated change agent or implenteiltation agent, has the role of 
determining which resources to provide and ty/zen to facilitate the 
iinpleanehtation effort. C^e way of representing the role of this facilitator 
dia^ainmatically from the cbhceiris-based perspective is presented in 

FiguS 2. ; * _ 

The concerns-Based change facilitator works in a diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive mode. He/she first diagnoses where the 'individuals are by as- 
sessing their Stages of Concern and Levels of Use. Usmg these dia^ostic 
data, the change facilitator then identifies various resources to deliver. 
These resources may be material from his/her professional library, the 
presentation of a formal workshop, or dollars. The delivery of the re- 
sSurces is art intervention thai is designed to be relevant to the concerns 
of the recipients and to facilitate their implementation efforts. 
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Fig. 2. The Concems-Baseci Adopiion Model as applied by a facilitator with lim- 
ited resources. 



The cbhcems^ased approach is a diagnostic-prescriptive one that 
takes place largely wifiiin the context of the school or college where the 
change is ocoirring. Therefore, it is important hot only that the diarige 
facilitator be a good diagnostician but that he/she be a highly adaptive 
person as weH. Just as an organism adapts to its environment by chang- 
ing its color or adjusting its hormone or enzyme levels in response to 
stimuli, so the change facilitator rnust constantly adapt his/her behavior 
according to the diagnostic data and deliver resources w^accordance with 
the latest available information, while constantly anticipating how the 
participants will respond to the assistance. 

In addition, the change facilitator must be ^fStemic in his/her view 
of the change efforts. Mainstreamihg is likely not to be the only innova- 
tion that is being ixhplernented within the larger institutional context. 
Interventions that are rnade relative to rhainstreamirig may have cbimter- 
prbductive effects with regard to some other irnplementatiph efforts. 
Uteiefore, the change facilitator must anticipate that interventions made 
with Professor X wiS regard to mainstieaming rhay Have completely un- 
expected effects on Department Chairperson Y over on another part of 
the campus. The change facilitator somehow must jugpe dtt these 3^ 
sions and anticipate the consequences of each action on the target indi- 
vidual(s) as well as on other parts of the organization: 

In total, then, as presented in Figure 2, the function of the chan^ee 
facilitator, assurhing again an apprbpricxte iniidvatidn, is one of working 
in an adaptive, systemic way to provide the most useful resburtes at the 
right time in personally relevant ways. 

S-mATEGIES FOR MPLEMENT ATION 

Since it is assumed with the concerns-based approach that planning 
for change is a possible as well as an important step for successful change 
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efforts, thought should be given to some of the over-aii strategies that 
cwi be ernployed. Fofthis discussion, a strateg3? can be thought of as an 
interrelated set arid sequence of artivities to^ facilitate the implementaton 
of an ihribvatibri. Some kind of strategy exists in all change efforts: Un- 
fortunately, most strategies seem to have happened rather than to have 
been planned. 

^ Any strategy has inherent advantages arid disadvaritages. Cdritextual 
variables and characteristics of particular iriribvatioris riialce some strate- 
gies more advantageous than others. At the begiiming of the change at- 
tratpt, Se manager of the change process should give thought to exactly 
whidi stategy or set of stattegies he/she wiH employ and consider the 
consequences of each iit terms of the Sbges of Goricern amd J-evels of Use 
of the individuals, system implications, and the requirements for imple- 
j inentatidn support. . 

In this section, 10 possible implementation strategies are described 
briefly; the implicatibris, advaritages, arid disadvaritages for each are 
su^ested. Nb one strategy iri arid bf itself is a ix>mplete "game plari" fbf 
an implementatibh effort,, arid none is withbut disadvantages as well as 
advantages. The point is that strategies should be cbi^dbusly selectedi, 
and the change facilitator needs to anticipate the various implications of 
the sSategy diosen: The 16 strategies have been observed in both school 
58 and coH^ge settings, altitough teadier-education examples bf each are 
used as illustrations. 

1. The Bootstrups Approuch 

This partictilar strategy is all too frequently found in higher educa- 
tibri. The bver-aU plari fegiris with the deari and/or several members of 
the Sculty deciding that/ with rib additibjial resbtuces or support, a par- 
ticular iriribvation will be implemented. The catch is that riot brily are rib 
rewurces available but everythirig-that is preseritly beirig dbne must cbri- 
tihuir The assumption seems tb be tb^t more meify is- available iri the 
existing resource system bf faculty time, skill, and interest. It is further 
asstimed that cSange does not cbst. 

The potential advantage of the Bootstraps^pproach is that the imple- 
mentafion effort shotrfdjtot cost a g^at de# m terms ofj^d resomres 
($). However, ft has an inherent weakness in Sat ffie users m^ not h^e 
the time and resources it takes to implement the change fully, thereby 
endangering the whole effort. (The often-heard stetement, "I could build 
better modules than those in the middle of the night," has near-zero 
predictive validi^.) Further, the Rx)tstraps Strategy in practice calls on 
the same faculty meriilbers arid staff whb already are doiitg the most. In 
the long run, the Bootstraps Strategy burns but many bf the mbst poten- 
tially effective faculty members arid admiriistratbrs. 

In terms bf cbricerris, the Bobtstraps Approach arouses a great deal of 
initial Personal (Stage 2) and Management (Stage 3) concerns: "Where am 
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I supposed to find the time for this?" Personal cbhcems are exacerbated 
further if ho clear staterhent of priorities is issued by the adrnihistfatibh. 

2. The Sabbatical Leave Strategy 

jElie Sabbatical l^ave Sbategy was used extensively in the TTT (Train- 
ing Teachers of Teadiers) grants of die late 196bs and early 197ds. In this 
stiate^, a member c ^he faculty is "selected" to spend a sabbatical leave 
at an instituticn that already is using the inndvatibh. The assumptidh is 
that the faculty member will becdme tooled -lip in the use of the inndva- 
tidn and, upon return to his/her hdme institution ^ will provide resident 
ejqr^tise fdf the change effdrt. ^ 

The potential advantages are that the home institution is able to de- 
velop ih-hduse expertise, establish closer ties with another institution, 
and keep the costs reasonable with, at the most, the investaent of one 
faculty meiTiber's time. ^ 

There are several potential disadvantages, however: Observation of 
this strategy in practice indicates that, in general, the faculty member 
-who is selected to go on sabbatical leave is likely to be the one that the 
institution can most afford to have gone. Chances are that this faculty 
member is not the one who will be most credible upon his/her return, 
hdf will he/she be the dne who is mdst able to acqtiire the skills tkat are 
heeded during the visit td the dther ihstittitidh. Further, unless other 
strategies are employed at hdme while the potential change agent is 
gdhe, the back-hdme faculty members are not apt to accept the new- 
found expertise when heTshe returns &6m the "vacation." 

3. The Superstar Strategy 

The Superstar Strategy has been employed quite succ^sftdly by sev- 
eral teadier-education^tstitutions implementing competency-based pro- 
grams, the basic design of the Superstar Strategy is to hire one or more 
yormg, bright, hustling, highlv competent, productive, upward-bound 
Ph.D.s. 

These "superstars" come to the cairipiis bringing with them the ex- 
pertise needed td implement the inhdvatidri. They also bring ties -to the 
national mdvemerit in the area df the irindyatiph and ties back to the 
prestigidus institutidhs where they were trained. 

One potential disadvantage of the Sup)erstar Strategy is that supS- 
stars are hdt ihstitutidh bound; they are, instead, profess ion oriented 
and are apt to move,: in four or five yecirs, to the next step in Seir dimb 
up the prbf^ional ladder. Further, many superstars eae not skifled in 
wofkiitg with other fatuity members. The result may be an "us-versus- 

P^^^D°i"^il°^_'^^^^^^ superstars may establish a program - . 
whi^ ^'^^ line facidty do not own, since it was developed by 

"ftem" and not "us:" A further potential disadvantage is that if several 
superstars are hired, a rivalry or open warfare may develdp among them; 
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as ffiey are highly competitive and striving individods, they may end up 
competing with each other in cduriterpfoducrive ways 

4: The Experimehial Program 

B^rimentai programs have been a vei>- frequently practiced strate^ 
in teacher education: A select few of the faculty are given special permK- 
sidn to develop an expenmehtal program and operate it alongside the 
, regular program. ^ . 

The potential advantages include the fact that not all faculty have to 
go through the struggles, trials, and tribulations of developing the pro- 
gram. The bugs can be worked out in an experimental program and then 
.'a more effident prpgrsun can be institutionalized at a later date. 

The potential disadvantages include the fact that tite experimental 
pio^m may not get institutionalized. In many cases, the_experimehtal 
pro-am is developed, establishes a reputation of its own, and is ^ 
quratiy visited by educators who are interested in learning about it: 
However, 9ie x^gular program remains untouched. In one case, tite ex- 
perimeitai pro-am received natibnal and international fame, but for the 
eight years of ite life it remained in a refurbished house on the edge of 
the tmiveisity campi^jvhile the regular, program unaffected. 
Ownership of the pro^St is Sso a^pbtential prbblern. The administra- 
60 tioh and the program staff need tomake certain that they are cbnstaiitly 
reachiiig but to the regular faculty members to involve them in the devel- 
opment and evolution of the experimental program. 

5. The Decree or Mandate 

Although classified as a strategy, this approach occurs roore as an 
event with delivery of the word. It is a common occurrence in sdtools^ 
and ite firequency. appears to be increasing in higher education. With titis 
strategy, a dfiange is announced: "As of September, the teacher-educa- 
tion program wiH be competency based," "As of 1978, mainstreaming 
will be a part of both elementary and secondary teacher-education 

pto^catns/' _,__.„ 

Decrees and mandates have several advantages, (a) The chaiige is "ac- 
complished" instantaneously and the faculty membere are aware of ad- 
ministrative priorities so that confasion about how the faculty should be 
investing its tune is less likely. (An interestmg h)np6ffie$is t^^^ needs ah 
empirical test is that in higher education, the deae^mandat^may 
of the most e^ctive strategies, given the present liberal operational defi- 
nition of acadenuc _fx«edom.) The disadvantages ril ihe pemeMan^te 
Stategy are that it does hot take into account the assumption tiiat diange 
is a proce^ rather than ah event. Decrees, e^pedally those without the 
provision of additional resources, result in the Acuity's hot being able to 
accomplish afl that is expected. In several cases, administrators who have 
made decre^ have later been fed half-truths and rnisinfbnhatibn and. 
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thus, they are hot fully aware of thejadc of ftdl implementation of their 
decrees. ''Oh yes, we have been competenq^ based for several years." 

6. Hii'and'Run Workshops 

___Hit-and-run, or "God-bless-ybu/' workshops are. the hbnn in many 
school systems; they are not so common in higher education because so 
few faculty members seem tb participate in and see the need for inser- 
. vices (although this attitude, top, is changing). The genoal format for 
this Itrategy is the bne-to-five-day workshop in v^hidi all Se wonders 
and trappings of the innovation ar^ introduced, normafly by a consuIUmt 
from far away (very far_away). At the end of the "training," Jhe 
consultant heads for theai^ort saying, "God bless you! Grod-l^e." Tlie 
iiistitution arid^the users ^ left to implement the innovation using Jhe 
discovery appn)adi. 'niat is, during the time of Mechanical Use (LoTJ mj, 
the Bcdty and the administration are left on their own to discbvCT both 
the j^biems and therr solutions. 

llie advantage of this strategy is that the. faculty gets some Saining 
and some knowledge arid skiU d^yabpnierit before it be^ns to rae Sie 
irmovation. The disadvantage is that &llbw-thibu^ durirtg ffie imple- 
mentettion process -is hot provided, and the factdty mratb^s use a great 
deal of energy attempting tb discover for thraselv^ what the problems 
and «)lutibns are. At many institutions, recent innovations, such as 
mbdides,. IPI, and KIE^ h^ve ho^ teted beause of the lack of foDdw- 
through hahd-hblding during implementation. 

Good'Time Workshops. Good-time woricshops (which are often hit and 
run as well) are dteo frequency employed in school settings. The strat^ 
herte is none^tent. llie sole goal of the good-time worfehop is high 
happihess^coefficienb for the participants on the end-bf-workshbp eval- 
ration forms. Change is-not expected of adrnihisl^^ 
tidpante, or the trainer. In its purest form, the hbnbrarium received by 
the leader of the good-time workshop is prorated, based on dte value of 
the happiness coefficients. Gbbd-time woiicshbps fiequendy are prac- 
ticed in states and institutibns wher« inservice is mandated and a num- 
ber of days per school year are set aside for it, but there is litde or no 
expectatibh bf actual change in die dassroom. 

7. The Pennsylvania Contingent 

The Penn^v^ia Contingent is usually based dri changes in the ad- 
rninistrative structure. This strategy begins with repladng the imit rnan- 
— *e dem or superintendent — by sdmedhe from Pennsylvania 
(or wherever). Hie new administrator immediately recognize that there 
K a leadership gap and that he/she needs reinforcemro so one bf his/ 
her former colleagues (from Pennsylvania) joins the admihistaifive staff 
^ an assistant dean/superiritendent. The assistant dean's wife needs a 
faculty appointment, and an did colleague from a prbf^sibhal ^sbaation 
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is ^ brou^t in as a senior facdlty member ih ohe of the problem de- 
partmOTts. The.Pennsyl^^ Contingent normaUy increases in number 

very quickly. , ; . 

The potential advantages of the strategy include the addition of new 
resources, leaderehip, and ideas to the institution. The potential disad- 
vantages are that the members of the Pennsylvania Contingent talk only 
to themsdves ab5uf aU the problems of the institution and how ftey wffl 
cure all the ills, whSe the regular faculty sits on the side saying, "WeH 
be here long after they're goRe." This strategy also can result in an "us- 
vCTSus-them" phenomenon fltat wiH further reduce chances for success- 
ful change. 

8. The Multiple Adoption Design (M.A.D,) 

The Multiple Adbptidn Design is most often practiced in schbpU^^^ 
trais. In higher education, one innovation at a time is plenty. With the 
M.A.D. Strategy, an attempt is made to implement many differrat inho- 
vafions cohcurfently. The M.A.D. Strategy can be readSy observed in 
Tifie ! sdibbls that have "ihhbvative" supex-iiitendents, and in suburban 
sdhool disficte where there was a heedjo appear progressive in fee 
i960s and a rettmt to Ehe basi^ in the 1970s^ _ _ 

The consequence of dtis strategy are several: One (normally seen as 
an advantage) is that many diHerent innovative efforts can be listed as 
"in use"; thus the school systems labeled "innovative." A serand, 
less advantageous, consequence is that users of the irmbvations exf^ri- 
«ice "system bverload" in which they have inore to iinplement ttia^ 
can possibly manage because, once again, chmge is a pr9<^ and hot ah 
event. Thus, as hew innovations are added eadi ye^, the ovexioad on 
fte .teacSers. classrooms, arid . children, quickly reaches.a poiirt oLdimin- 
ishixtg returns. 

9: The Wonder WomahlSuperman Strategy 

This strate^ is rnore frequerffly found in higher educatidn. The plan 
here is to select one facufiy member to becbme the_ key leader of the 
change effort. This person can -be either a senior faculty rnember, a 
young faculty member, or a new person w>io is^rou^t in tb ehcburage 
die diange effort. Using young or new facdt;^ members has a potoitial 
disadvantage in that not only will senior faculty see them as lacking 
credibility but, also, prombtions and tenure may be Jeopandized. Fur- 
Sief, new persbhna will be uriaware of -ill the intricaci^ and politics of 
flSe institution and may nbt be able to work so effectively in dte diange 
attempt. _ __ _ 

Offier potential' disadvantages bf ihis strategy are that the change 
leader(s) may becbme overloaded and that the administration may not 
pubHdy bade thmi, leaving them oh their own tb irnplement a change 
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that they are held accountable for but do not have the authority or the 
resources to make the faculty follow through on. 

10. Vie Matrix Management System 

This strategy can have dynamics similar to those of the Wonder 
Wdmaxi/Supennah strategy. The change facilitator may strive to get facul- 
ty resources from admihistratdrs of different departments who do not see 
the ihhbvatibh as a departrnehtal priority. Thus, the change faoHtetor is 
left out in the cold, filling in with weaker faculty and/br ^dcing the re- 
source to do the job. 

However, this stategy can be very effective when a credible faculty 

^'^ly member has enough time to do the 
handhoiding and provide the supportive activities required during 
nnplemen^tion. The strategy also can result in many facility members 
having ownership in the inndvatidh, and the input to than can be indi- 
vidualized arid peisdnalized. The fdlldwihg case study illustrates many 
of the potential advai.tages df this strategy. 

A Ktams^eaming Case Study 

As part of the preparation for writing this diapter, a site visit was 
made to o^pem's Grsnl Project: The particular institution selected was 63 
ffie Univwsity Missouri-Columbia which, at the time of the visit, had 
6nmt for approximately two years. The prefect is leferred 
to ^Project PREME — Pn?pHnn^ Regular Educators for Maimtreojnh^ tJu 
Exceptional. (The PREME Project is desaribed inpart in Sectidh 3 df this 
book.) The site visit was made during May 1977. 

The design of the site visit emailaJ~cd^^^ ~ 
Levels of Use data as the twd key diagnostic dimensions for ass^ihg the 
extent df faculty invdlvemeht with the Dean's Grant Project at the time of 
the visit. In additidri, project publications, including newslettos ind re- 
ports, were studied pridr to the visit. 

_ Stages of Cdncern were assessed with the 35-itrat Stages of Concenrt - 
Questionaire, Whil^ Levels of Use were ^sessed ferough a focused inter- 
view procedure. Prior to the site visit, ffte Stages of Concern Questidn- 
naire was completed by the faculty and administratidn of the Cdjijege 
^L'^^?^.^^^'. individuals were asked to respond in relatidri Jd their 
presOTt concerns about Project PREME. Of the 157 Stages of Coh«m 
Qu«tiormaires distributed, 75 were returned in tiihe for pixK^ing be- 
fore the site visit. 

The site visit itself consisted df twd days of interviews with Sodty, 
administrators, and students. An express request was made tiSat the 
individuals td be interviewed cover a broad range, induding persons 
who were active arid inactive, relative to the project, and some who were 
resistant td the prdject. A semi-formal Levels of Use interview was 
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conducted with seven administotore, including Dean Bob Woods; the 
Project Coordinator, Dr: Judith 6rosenickj_l2 faculty ihembere; arid four 
students. An dvef-all Levels of Use assessment v/as made for each p^rebri 
interviewed, with particular emphasis placed on the amqurit of his/her 
knowledge of Project PREME activities. The interviewees also Were asked 
to identify key cdmponents and elements of Project PREME of v/hich 
they were aware or had been involved with. 

Briefly, the primary change facilitator for the project, Dr: Judith 
Giosenick, ah established faculty meriiber in the Special Education De- 
parSnent, was assigned 75% time to the project, teaching 4-6 credit 
hours per semester in the experimental program and working with col- 
lege feiculty and adrnmistrators relative to maihstreaming. She serves in 
this role with full and public bacidng by Dean Woods. The key admiriis- 
tratdis have been involved in the project since its early days through the 
establishment of an Advisory Committee. 

The best name for the over-all strategy of the project to date is Infor- 
Tnation SflfurflHon. The major goal, as expr^sed by Dean Woods, Dr. 
Groseriick, and others, has been to create initial avrareness of ^d inter- 
est ih_the concept of mainstreaming among the faadty and acfaninistia- 
tors. They used many different activities and opportunities wiftiii^ ftie 
over-all Information Saturation plan. The potential for involving inter- 
64 ested faculty and administrr.tbre has been present at all times. 

A key advantage has been that Dr. Grbseriick's style is very personal 
and friendly. She is highly r^pected by the faculty and administration 
and was well established pri^or to the beginning of the project. Further, 
the dean steadily supports the effort^ He has the goal of integrating, the 

concepts "of mainstreaming into- many courses deariy in_mind;^d he 

expects that all courses will pay some attention to mainshreaming by the 
erid_bf the project. 

The Stages of Concern and Levels of Use data, which have^been col- 
lected, are summarized in Figure 3 and Table 4. In the concerns profile, 
in Figure 3, the solid line is typical of a nonuser population; however, 
several subde positive strengths in this concerns profile are worth not- 
ing. The Stage G (Awareh^s) score for the group a whole is slightly 
lower'Sian the Stage 1 (Iiiforxnational) and Stage 2_(Persorial) scores. Fur- 
ther, the Stage 2 score is slightly less than the Stage 1 score, and the 
Stage 6 score "tails off," pointing downward. Cdhtrast this coricerns pro- 
file ^th the broken line, whi^ is a typical concerns profile of individu- 
als who are not open to or supportive of an innovation. The Stage 0 score 
is much higher Hvm the Stage 1 and 2 scores, ffie Stage 2 score is also 
higher than the Stage 1 score, and the Stage 6 score does not tail down, 
butjip. ^ 

ClinicS inteipretation of these two concerns profiles suggeste that Jhe 
Project PREME concerns profile represents a group of knowledgeable, 
positively interested, and open ridn users of the innovation. The higher 
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SoC STAGES 

^University of Missouri-Columbia faculty and admihistratibh 



= Example of resistant nonuser 



Fig. 3. Stages of Concern profile for the University of Missburi-Columbia faculty 
and administration as contrasted with a resistant nonuser concerns 
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Table 4 

Levels of Use Ratings for the University of Missduri-Columbia Faculty 
and Administrators Relative to the Iriridvatidn of Project PREME 

Levels of Use 
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scbx^ in Stages 4, 5, and 6 suggest, as is true at the University of Mis- 
sotiri-Golunibia^ that the sample is made up of many users as well as 
noittiseis. Hie broken-line .profile is an example of high personal con- 
cerns and of a feeling of "I have a better idea than yours.'' This concerns 
profile would indicate potential resistarice to the innovation. 

Hie teveis of Use distribution (Table 5) reflects that both nonuseis 
and users were interviewed, with four individuals at Levels of Use IVB 
or above. "Users" in this context means that these individuals were 
actively engaged in project PREME activiti(^ arid in using project re- 
sptitces. The largest group, however, is ^ricenteated at Level of Use I, 
Orientation, irfdicatihg tfiat the T^^avTore^ 

innbvatibh who are looking at, thinking about, and considering the in- 
novation but have not yet decided to commit themselves to using it, that 
is, to move to Level of Use II, Preparation. 

Table 5 liste diflfeerit elements of the Infdrmatidri Saturation Strategy 
fliat w«e identified by the interviewees. Note the wide range and diver- 
sity of elements 3iat used during the two years. They range from ari 
Advisory Committee of key administratore, to ttie devabp^nent and pub- 
lication of "Prtqect PRH^ Printe" (a new^eSo), to Saculty retreats, tbj 
series of five inservice semmars arotmd speciai education concepts pre- 
sented by Special Education Departmcoit^faculty, to^wddf^^ of a 
special experimental program for undergraduate teadter ^^catibr: ma- 
jbrs. In other wdnJs, die bifonnation Saturation strategy has beenbadced 
up with many different activities using different kinds of formats smd 
media, which were spread aordss the two years of the project: Note tihat 
Dr. Grbsehick hgself is identified as dne df the elements and sources 
of information. These data are indicators df the positive effects of the 
stt^^. 

fii surnmary, bne's impressibhs bf the College of Educatidn at the 
toie bf 2ie site visit is that the factilty members have become fully aware 
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Tabic 5 

Frequency of Interviewee Ndmination of Information SaturaSon 
Activities Employed in Project PREME 



_Erequenc^ Activity 



6 PREME Pfogfarn 
? A^^visp;^'^ Cbmrni 

.3 Competency Survey _ 

id Special Edacation seminars for faculty (Fall 1976) 

7 Kansas City 3-state working conference 

8 PREME Newsletter 

9 College of Education faculty retreat Qanuary 1977) 

2 Retreat foUbw- up questionnaire 

1 State certification law 

6 Activities of Project Coordinator (visits, classes, meetings/ etc:) 

7 Campus Inn faculty retreat (1% years a^d) 

? DepartnLeht Chairmen Discretionary Fund ijjust Happened) 

3 Dean's memo . ; 

2 Film strip tape presentation about Public Law 94-142 



of thj! concept of mainstreaming and^re j^uin^ ^^^^?^?^_?§9?_^J^j 
They see it as a natural and logical activity that should be incorporated 
withiit their cotirses, with very little resistance. Actually, there is a great 
deal of expectant interest in and beginning activities toward accomplish- 
ing'this goal. The Infonnatibn Sattiratidn Strategr has worked well. The 
CTitical issue at the time of the site visit was^/'Wha will haf^>en to all of 
thbs^factilty at Levil of Use I, Oriehtatibrl?" Will th^ mdye to Level of 
Use n and on to use of the rhainstreamihg concepts, or will they regress 
to Level -of-Use-0, N6nuse? r:- : 

Research data from another teacher-training institution, identified as 
University A, iHusS^te the dHemina faced by the Project PREME chan^ 
facilitator: Levels of Use data from University A are s ummanz ed m 
Figtire 4. At the beginning of a two-ye»Jong^dircd stu^, Si®.^'™^^ 
members were being introduced to instrcctionai module: bi tiie first 
year^ many individuals moved from Level of Use 0 to Level of Use I, 
where ti^ey stayed during the secdnd year. When nothing further was 
dorie by the administratidh td "fiie the starting jun/' the faculQ^ gradu- 
ally lost interest and became highly concentrated at Level of Use 0 by the 
ehd_bf the second year. 

Dxirihg the University of Mwspuri-Coliircibia site visit> it appeared 
that the time was right for the "firirig of the gun." The faculty members 
are enthused and positively aware of the need^ yet not sure how tihey are 
goiiig to develop the needed expertise and skill. Many are at Levd of Use 
I, but they will need an impetus actually to commit th^seives to use; 

Just prior and subsequent to the site visit. Dean Woods and Dr: 
Grosenick initiated several activities to assist faculty and adr.dnistxators 
in identifying tescmrces and making the conunitmefnt tc move on with 
the integratidn of mainstreamin^ concepts into their ourses. These 
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Fig. 4. Levels of Use distributions of individuals in University A over a two-year 
period. Excerpted from G. E. Hall, A longtudinal investigation of indi- 
vidual impionenQtion of educational imqvations. Paper prescnted^t 
the annual meeting of tHe American Educational Research Association, 
New York, April 1977. 



moves included providing some grant funds for faculty members to visit 
campuses where other Deans' Grants Projects are underway, a retreat of 
key college leaders to help plan aiid set priorities for the coming year, 
and the resteucturing of the next year's grant proposal to move into -more 
use-fedlitating kinds of activities. 

Although there are ho quantitative data to back up the clinical irn- 
p>re8sioR, it apjpears from talking to faculty arid administrators from other 
ooU^s and universities, arid from reviewing the data reported here, 
that tne admiriistratibri and faculty of the Uni\jersity of Missbtm-Golum- 
bia have very succ^fully initiated a change eiKrt. IKs observation is 
supported by the contast with severdi coHeges Se Deaee/Man- 

date S5ate^ was onployed at ffie beginnirtg of 3te Dean's Grant Project. 
*n sevCT^of Jh^ hrotiStiora, Sere are reports of faculty members and 
achxriiiistators stiS bemg actw to the concept two years later, 

which contrasts strongly with the University of Missduri-Cditnnbia 
vdiete many faculty members and administrators are actively involved or 
openly interested in becoming involved, if they can develop the needed 
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knowledge and skills. With the established readiness, subsequent years 
of the grant will be able to provide the needed support. 

Thus, in the case of the University of Missduri_-Cbl the strate- 

gies of (a) establishing ari experirnental.prcgrarh, (b) appointing a senior 
faculty member who is alre«::dy established and credible to the faculty as 
chan^ facilitator, (c) having the clear support of the dean, aid (d) using 
a combination of informative ewaxeness-creating activities, such as 
newsletters, seminaffs, and faculty retreats, all combined to form an In- 
formation Saturation Strategy that is working successfully. 

Implications aiid Discussioii 

Many implications have been suggested as this chapter has devel- 
oped, ^dinittedly, change in higher educa tion is neither simple nor 
easy. The iinique characteristics and dyriaiT:i<s of ^y given mstitutioiu 
can tnake change easier or more diffictilt. A source; of additional ftnds, 
such as the Deans/ Grants, caii truly facilitate a cSange — ff tfie "ri^t" 
uses are made of the funds. Strong enrphasis has be&t placed on viewing 
change as a process rather thart an event. FurBtCT^ res^xdi concept and 
fiiidiii^ have been p^sentedjhat emphasize Se importance of the 
individual, ^d some of tfie^dyriamics of change from the individual's 
perspective have been described. CBAM farther assximes that there is 
regularity to the change process and that many aspects of change can be 
predicted, anticipated, andrtherefore, fadlitaitedT^ 

In cdnclusibn, some of the predictable aspects of change that the 
change facilitator should expect and be prepared to address, are as 
follows: 

1. Personal concerns are a very irhp>brtant part of^change. It is OK 
to have personal concerns. It is hot OK to put people down for 
having p>ers6nal cdhcerns or to ignore th^ in mana^ng tiSe 
process. 

2. Fixsi use of the innovation wlH be Mechanical: There are no 
instantaneous and magical cur^ for the users in the first cycle 
ofuse of the innovation: Chances are, for a while, that things 
actually may be worse than they were before the change. 

3: Change fecilitators and experienced users must make a concen- 
trated effort to reach out to neiv users. Simply saying, "We in- 
vited them to sign up" is no ■ enough . It is heressary to go but 
and get them. _ 

4. Change takes time. The sooner policy makers and adminisS^- 
tpr3 recognize that there are ho ihstahtarieous cures, the sooner 

_ ihere will be a chance for meanihpul dtange: 

5. Different persons heecl djfierent amounts and kinds of imple- 
mentation _support^ Joking Sose faculty members who always 
are productive to once again take the innovative load only al- 
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i5Ws the rest of the fatuity to cSRtiSue as Wallfjbwers. For the 
• wh5ie iRstimtibh to grow, the waiiflowers wiU have to grow 

ThSe points are based on one other assamptioh thaj is worth noting: 
An institution, school, or coUege can accomplish more results an^ of bet- 
ter duality if the individual faculty meiribers work together rather than 
sep^tely. Programs are more than collections of co^s. As long as 
thire are only mdividuS proprietors, we wiU have only a cottage mdus- 
try, although it may be physicaHy located in one place. This assumption 
leads to the final two implications of the change process: 

6 If the unit rnanager (dean, department chairperson, prmcipal 
does not overtly back the change, then it wiU not last. In formal 
organizations, very little will change without the conscious 
support of the formal chain of command: Resources will not be 
available; a professofewill not be able to teach a needed course; 
an assistant professbr: will r>bt get tenure and must leave; the 
dassrooni vM he no longer avaUable; and courses will not be 
scheduled correcay. Various supports for lastmg change re- 
quire the unit manager'3 public ai>d ongoing support^ 

7 Gettiite it started doesltgt mean that it will be Aere m tive 
' years. Moch of the f^ and nearly aU of the excitement is m 

initiating a change. The years of debugging, hand-holdmg, ^- 

- -iblirtj?, sweating, and crying do not have the same glory as die 
beginning. Our research suggests that it takes very different 
kinds of people to start change than to institiitibnalize the m- 
novation. Very rarely do we find both ^ts of skills in the^same 
leader. TOs is one time when it appeare that changing horses 
in fte middle bf the stream may be appropriate! ^ 

Lasting ana meaningful change is a difficult proces^ requinng a 
heavy in^restment of time, effort, and energy. Although uncommon in 
bur tastimtions today, planned change can and must beconie the norm. 
Our lesearth suggests singly that change facilitators ^Kmew diaiige 
as a process and who focus their efforts oh the individu^ makmg the 
change^ their changing concerns, needs, satisfactibnsr and behaviors 

— wai have art increased chance to make their attempts effective and 
meaningful. 
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